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international language of diplomacy, and rhetoric was useful to the politician at home
in the Senate or Assembly and to the army officer in haranguing his men. Most
Romans found far less value in the Greek philosophical schools, no counterparts of
which were ever founded in Rome that could rival the Athenian schools of philosophy.
The earliest Latin orators who had a rhetorical education in Greek apparently
arrived on the scene in Rome in the latter part of the third century B.C. Ennius came
to Rome from Sardinia in 204 B.C. It is not wholly clear when Greek language
rhetorical schools were first established in Rome, but it is clear that Senate decrees in
the middle of the second century B.C. were intended to expel Greek philosophers and
rhetoricians as inimical to Roman traditions of morality. Crates had come to Rome
from Pergamurn in 168 B.C., and three noted Greek philosophers came as ambassadors
from Athens in 155 B.C. Cato could rage about these invasions, but his efforts to
prevent the inroads of Hellenism were a losing battle as the admiration for Greek
culture grew to enormous proportions in the second and first centuries B.C. In fact
the victory of Greek culture among Roman aristocrats was so complete that when a
rhetorical school in Latin was opened in 93 B.C. by Plotius Callus, a partisan of the
populist leader Marius, it was soon closed by the patricians on the grounds that it was
too progressive in its efforts to deal with the controversial social issues of the day.
Besides, the longer, more demanding, and more expensive course of Greek oratorical
training would make it more difficult for other upstart plebeians to acquire and thus
grow powerful in the forum or in the army.
Nevertheless, Latin rhetorical schools came on strong from the time of Cicero
and the beginning of the Empire, soon rivaling the rhetoric taught in Greek. In fact,
rhetoric dominated Roman higher education to the extent that neither Greek philoso-
phy nor Greek science was ever pursued wholeheartedly by Romans at home. They
did, however, avidly adopt Greek medicine and even continued to teach it in Greek
until the fourth or fifth century A.D., long after rhetoric and the other liberal arts had
become wholly Latinized.
Florescence Under the Early Empire
(First Century A.D.-Second Century A.DJ
During the first and second centuries A.D, the Roman Empire was at its peak.
Commerce and trade prospered under relatively peaceful conditions, and the magnifi-
cent systems of roads vied with the seas as arteries of trade. Urban life became
common, as cities founded throughout the empire developed in imitation of the glory
of Rome itself. The provincial cities came to have a large measure of local autonomy
and legal rights under the authority of the central government at Rome, which kept
control of the armies, finances and taxes through central agents and secret police. The
immediate successors of Augustus ruled merely because they were related to Augustus,
but every now and then strong and capable emperors ruled with a sense of their
obligation to the people. Such were Vespasian, Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, and
Marcus Aurelius. It is probably no accident that these were the emperors who were
most interested in fostering education in various ways.
During the early Empire the basic pattern of schools did not change radically
from that of the Republic. The major characteristic throughout the period was the